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SENSATIONAL NEW ALL-IN-ONE 


SONOTONE 


Sas 








ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 
_ RR ne rence een 
Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 


cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 
advance! 


ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 








For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and 
where you need it!—AND UP TO % BATTERY 
SAVINGS. 


Another great Sonotone First! 


ERE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs...PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NOT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 





BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 


co ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 
noise ... so you relax and 
hear! 


LARGER MICROPHONE with 
clearer, farther pickup! 


BETTER FITTINGS —Only Sono- 
tone has so many adjustments 
to fit more people well! 


MORE DEPENDABLE—Designed 
for hearing ani dependability 


—not just for novel size! 


SEPARATE ON-OFF SWITCH AND 
VOLUME CONTROL—No need to 
“dial’’ right volume each time 
you turn on your Sonotone! 
BATTERIES ENCLOSED IN PROTEC- 
TIVE CASE! 


BOTH AIR AND BONE CONDUC- 
TION RECEIVERS! 


WRITE NOW—TO THE LEADER IN BETTER HEARING! | 
Sonotone, Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
Dear Sirs: | 


Please send me information on the New | 
“*Magic Key”’ Sonotone. 
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work than Mr. Wright. His recollec- 
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pairment and in offsetting its effects. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 


such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 
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To Parents of Deaf Children 


By MoE 


ents of hearing children, can be di- 

vided into two classes; those who 
appreciate the benefits of an education for 
their children, and those who do not. Let 
those parents who deprive their children of 
an education think of the fact that a child 
is molded in the home, put together in 
school, and polished into a complete prod- 
uct by experience. If you want your child 
to make a life for himself, not just a living, 
he must have that education to be a com- 
pleted product. But he cannot be a com- 
pleted product without your help. 

The acquisition of speech and lip read- 
ing is a long and trying process. Without 
adequate home training, the child loses 
some of the most valuable years of his life, 
years which have brought the hearing child 
into close touch with the world of people 
and things. 

Do not be misled into believing your 
deaf child will acquire a ‘sixth sense’ which 
will enable him to overcome his handicap. 
Do not permit him to lose self-confidence 
and show other features of an inferiority 
complex. Do not let him suffer mental and 
social isolation. Accept the condition, face 
the difficulties, endeavor to help your child 
overcome them so that he can live as nearly 
as possible like a hearing member of so- 
ciety. 

Years ago, the deaf were referred to as 
‘deaf mutes.’ Parents of such children took 
it for granted that inasmuch as the child 
was deaf, he would not be able to speak. 
This old theory should be dispelled and the 


Porn ot of deaf children, like par- 


BERNSTEIN 


parents should know that they themselves 
can train their deaf child to speak, starting 
from infancy. As soon as parents learn 
that their child is deaf, even though the 
child is only a few months old, they should 
start at once to teach that child. Suppose 
parents did not guide a baby’s behavior 
and habits from the very beginning; 
wouldn’t it be so much more difficult to 
make the necessary adjustments as the child 
grew older? The deaf child, too, from in- 
fancy should not be neglected but should 
be treated in the household as a hearing 
child would be, with only such differences 
as his deafness necessitates. 

The child should be spoken to only when 
the lips can be seen. In that manner, he 
will, at an early age, start to learn how 
to read lips. Teach him to distinguish ob- 
jects and have him repeat their names. It 
may take weeks for him to learn to pro- 
nounce a word or even a single sound, but 
at that early age he is learning how to 
speak. Every effort should be made to 
stimulate speech by refusing to accept ges- 
tures as a substitute. Nursery rhyme books 
and constructive toys are valuable in teach- 
ing the child to acquire knowledge and 
develop his mind. To him it will be like 
playing a game, but the parents should ever 
be mindful to add to his vocabulary. As 
a contribution to his amusement and edu- 
cation, visits to local museums, parks and 
points of interest are recommended. What 
hearing children learn from conversation, 
deaf children learn from observation. 

At about the age of twelve, a child wants 
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GERALD BERNSTEIN AND HIS YOUNGER 
BROTHER 


Gerald’s sash represents the “Order of the Arrow,” an 


” 


honorary award given to select scouts at camp. He is 

a member of Alpha Phi Omega, a scouters’ fraternity 

at City College, where he has just completed his fresh- 

man year successfully. In his troop he is the assistant 
scoutmaster. 


to become interested in things outside the 
home. He wants to be off with the crowd, 
to do things and find out things for him- 
self. He should be encouraged to join com- 
munity organizations such as scouting, 
Sunday school, and clubs. My son joined 
the neighborhood Boy Scout troop. It is 
immaterial that he subsequently attained the 
highest rank, that of an Eagle Scout, and 
that today he is teaching the fundamentals 
of scouting to a troop of thirty hearing 
boys. The point of importance is that the 
parents, too, should take an active part in 
these organizations. This will act as a 
morale booster for the child and will give 
him the necessary confidence to mingle and 
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make friends with hearing people. The 
parents can, side by side with their deaf 
child and other children, be of much as- 
sistance in a recreation-education program 
which will bring delight and all-around 
benefits. 

There are entirely too many cases where 
parents allow their child to shift for him. 
self. These parents feel they are fulfilling 
their parental obligations by feeding the 
child, giving him a place to sleep, and send- 
ing him off to school. Yes, he will grow in 
body as well as the next one, but they are 
not taking parenthood seriously. They are 


not sacrificing any personal convenience or 


time to mold that child to take his place in 
the world. This sacrifice is demanded in 
the case of the hearing child. Isn’t so 
much more of a sacrifice necessary in the 
case of a deaf child? 

My experience with the deaf has brought 
many such cases to light. One in particular 
is that of a neglected child, who, until he 
moved into our neighborhood several years 
ago, was dull, disinterested, and whose 
school work was not up to par. His parents, 
though, saw to it that he always had plenty 
of comic books. This boy became friendly 
with my son and by this friendship a new 
world was opened to that boy, who had a 
fine mind which his parents at home neg- 
lected to develop. Today he is getting 
along very well in and outside of school. 

In high school, the deaf child’s ability 
to keep abreast of the class will depend on 
what home training he has received and 
what help he will receive during his high 
school years. During elementary school, 
the class at a school for the deaf consists 
of a few pupils and each is given practically 
individual attention. In high school, where 
there may be one or two deaf pupils in a 
class of about forty, the situation is en- 
tirely different. He must depend upon help 
at home and it is the parents’ duty to see 
that he gets it; because a high school edu- 
cation is a very important factor to any 
child, more so to a deaf child. 

We owe a debt to our deaf children. 
Let’s help pay that debt by playing a big 
part in their education. 
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Little Sidelights on Dr. Bell” 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


NCE when I was travelling in Japan 
() I had an interesting experience that 

was connected with Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. Perhaps you would like to hear 
about it. 

I had a letter of introduction to a man 
who, at that time, occupied much the same 
position in the hearts of his countrymen 
that “Teddy” Roosevelt occupied toward 
the end of his active career in the hearts 
of the people of the U. S. It was the Vis- 
count Kaneko, now dead. 

As I entered the little reception room to 
which I had been ushered by the Japanese 
maid, I saw facing me on the wall a large 
photograph of Dr. Bell. 

When Viscount Kaneko came in and 
greeted me most cordially in perfect Eng- 
lish, I said, pointing to Dr. Bell’s picture, 
“I am interested to find the picture of my 
good friend on the wall of your study.” 
Kaneko’s face lighted with a pleased and 
happy smile, as he said, 

“He is a very old friend of mine. I first 
met him when I was an undergraduate at 
Harvard and he was a struggling young 
man in Boston trying to find some way to 
finance the telephone that he had just in- 
vented. Often I have been in that little, 
cluttered room at the top of the old build- 
ing in Boston. Tubs and wires and all sorts 
of things all over the floor, so one had to 
watch his step in making his way about. 

“The last time I was in Washington I 
was attending a meeting when Mr. Bell en- 
tered. You should have seen the expression 
of delight on his face when he spied me and 
advanced with open arms to embrace me.” 

I think it was largely because I was a 
friend of Dr. Bell that Viscount Kaneko 
said to me as I was preparing to leave, 
“What can I do for you in Japan?” 

I said that I had come to see him only 
to pay my respects and not to ask any 
favor or help; that my wife and children 





*Intimate recollections, excerpted, with the gracious 
a of the writer, from personal letters. 
—Editor. 


were with me and I was being treated 
with the utmost consideration by his coun- 
trymen. He closed his eyes for a moment 
in thought, then extracted a push button 
from behind a cushion and summoned the 
maid, asking her to bring him writing ma- 
terials. She returned immediately with a 
tray on which were brushes, a pot of ink 
and some stationery. Kaneko selected a 
good sized card and deftly wrote on it with 
a brush, signed it and turned to me. “Some- 
times,” he said, “my countrymen, without 
meaning to be discourteous, ask unnecces- 
sary questions. It may be that in such a 
case this card might smooth your way.” 

Before I left Japan I was offered 500 yen 
for that card, but I still have it. I brought 
it out only on special occasions when I 
wanted admission to some place that I had 
not previously been permitted to enter, or 
as an introduction to some official who 
could expedite our affairs. Invariably it 
was greeted by a low bow and the hissing 
intake of breath that is the Japanese way 
of showing respect. It was an ‘open sesame’ 
whenever presented, anywhere in Japan, 
regardless of party politics, as Kaneko was 
beloved and trusted by all. 

Returning to Dr. Bell, as a matter of fact 
I have seen on his face the expression men- 
tioned by Viscount Kaneko. His eyes had 
a way of growing enormously large with 
apparent pleasure, and he would spread his 
arms and take you in a big hug, saying, 
“What a surprise! What brings you here?” 
One day at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, he ran 
upon me without warning and delighted 
me with a greeting of that sort. At that 
time he was building high powered, flat- 
bottomed “scooter” boats that dashed 
around the Bras d’Or at a furious rate. 
(Dr. Bell insisted that the boat scarcely 
touched the water, but ran on a dense film 
of air, with practically no friction.) He 
hustled me, however, into a little row boat 
waiting to take him across the Bras d’Or to 
his home. We were so loaded down with 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Some Came Home Deafened 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHY 


war-deafened. They are lively 
American boys who have never in 
their lives been hampered by any physical 
disability. These boys now face one of the 
most awkward of disabilities. For deafness 
belongs in that category. Other infirmities 
may cause more pain, or they may more 
greatly curtail activity, but deafness, in- 
truding as it does on human relationships, 
takes the cake in plain orneriness. 
Can we get away with it? We can. I am 
deaf as twenty posts myself. There are 
tricks of the trade, and they work. 


Hy ‘vearsdeate of boys have come home 


Remember—It Isn’t You 


The first thing to remember is that the 
deafness is not you yourself. It is only a 
smoke-screen that irritatingly veils you 
from other people. Tally up your own per- 
sonality and character; total every strong 
point and ability and divide the deafness. 
Don’t let it permeate the qualities that are 
your true self. Keep the nuisance where it 
belongs, an exterior thing. 


Face It as a Challenge 


And don’t be ashamed of it. What on 
earth is there to be ashamed of? Shame is 
for a lack in one’s character; not for some- 
thing that merely happened to oneself. So 
put on your dignity about deafness, speak 
of it frankly, and face it as an inconveni- 
ence—even a challenge. If you appear 
solemn and crushed about it, some people 
will pity you, and more will avoid you. 
But if you indicate by the quality of your 
smile that you have mastered the horror 
that threatened to engulf you, the world is 
your friend. 


Share in the Merriment 


The third point is to keep your sense of 
humor. Funny things are bound to happen; 
lead the laughter over them. It may not be 
easy at first, but one learns. It is so much 


more fun to iaugh than to go into a huddle 
with oneself and whine. You will be sure 
to misunderstand things sometimes. With 
all your wit, a chuckle, and pencil and 
paper, you can cut this down to a mini- 
mum. 


Make It Easy for Others 


The fourth thing is the extremely im- 
portant one of remembering how very diff- 
cult deafness is for everyone in contact 
with a deaf person. Hearing makes human 
relationships easy and comfortable; every 
contact is impeded when there is the hurdle 
of deafness to leap over. A good driver of 
a car not only watches his own mistakes 
but is alert to the mistakes of others. A 
deaf person must similarly take responsi- 
bility for everybody else. Though people 
are nearly always kind, it is hard for them 
to have to shout and repeat. Make it as 
easy as you can by helping in every possible 
way. These are the reasons that make it 
impossible for you to decline to wear a 
hearing aid. It is as much for others as for 
yourself that the hearing aid is obligatory. 
It is not always easy to learn to use one; 
it is not always easy to learn anything 
which is worth while. Didn’t you fall off 
a horse before you learned to ride? 


We Can Find Our Freedom 


With these practices and all the lip read- 
ing we can learn, and a pencil and paper 
handy for words which must be accurate, 
like addresses and train-times, we can all 
not only manage, but we can find our 
proper freedom. Vitality and fun can sweep 
through our lives because, through our ad- 
justment, we have learned their worth. And 
beyond all this, a sympathy for other 
people, born of our own suffering, may hold 
us back from that inturned self-concentra- 
tion which used to go with deafness, and 
which is not at all necessary under a mod- 
ern approach. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


E will now take up the question of 

W Florida versus California; though 

why there should be any versus, or 
any comparison, for that matter, has al- 
ways been a mystery to me. The two states 
are so completely different that there are 
few matters on which to base a contro- 
versy; yet the superiority and bitterness 
maintained by the inhabitants of each to- 
ward the other are remarkable in their 
intensity. It is difficult for an impartial 
admirer of both localities to understand 
this chip-on-the-shoulderish attitude. Ex- 
cept that both states grow oranges, palm 
trees and race tracks, and each rejoices in 
a town named Hollywood, there is little 
similarity. 

If you value your life, you cannot men- 
tion Florida oranges in California nor 
California oranges in Florida without at 
the same time exclaiming over the superior 
sweetness and juiciness of the local prod- 
uct. Yet, to a Middle Westerner, all citrus 
trees partake of the miraculous, and I, for 
one, never quite get used to the idea that 
the golden globules really grew there on 
the trees where I see them, but continue 
to wonder whether somebody tied them on 
with wire loops. 

As for palm trees, since they are native 
in Florida and not in California, the 
Florida ones have an indigenous air about 
them that the California ones never quite 
attain. Palmettos are more typical of 
Florida than any other example of its flora, 
and I love every clump of them, especially 
those growing along the edge of the Indian 
River, leaning precariously over the water 
at an angle produced by the impact of many 
strong winds. They are always picturesque 
and fascinating. Like all palm trees they 
are best seen against the sky at dusk, when 
their picturesquesness is more noticeable 
than their manifest untidiness. Also, the 
palmettos look as if they really belonged 
where you see them, and the winds keep 
them clean and redded up, whereas most 
of the California palms seem to the visitor 


to be badly in need of a good housekeeper. 

Both California and Florida have many 
wonderful bathing beaches, but in this mat- 
ter as I see it, the Atlantic wins, hands 
down, over the Pacific. There is no beach, 
East or West, North or South that can com- 
pare, in my estimation, with the beach at 
Cocoa, Florida. It is just a wide stretch of 
fine, soft sand, as fine as confectioner’s 
sugar, and of a lovely, pale, pastel grey, 
the result of centuries of pulverization of 
coquina shells. It runs for twenty-five or 
thirty miles north and south, and is so hard 
and smooth that you can drive an auto- 
mobile the full length of it; and there are 
no hotels, no houses worth mentioning, and 
scarcely a cabana, except a few near the 
town highway. There are just miles and 
miles of sea and sand and sky, and the 
water is so gently cool that you can stay 
in it for hours without getting chilled. It 
is a mystery to me that all the people who 
claim they need solitude to write books or 
paint pictures or invite their souls do not 
flock to Cocoa and set up cabanas on the 
beach; but none of them do. The Navy has 
built an air station there, and added a few 
cottages along the strand, but there still 
aren't many more people around than | 
saw when I visited it in 1938. I walked 
several miles on more than one occasion 
without passing a dozen persons. 

Having mentioned oranges and palm 
trees and beaches, I run out of topics on 
which to base comparisons. Climate, topog- 
raphy, cities, architecture, accent, people, 
are as different as possible in the two 
states; and any open minded person can 
enjoy both. I recently flew from one state 
to the other and back again, so I had op- 
portunity for a rapid summing up of the 
characteristics of both, and particularly for 
a comparison of climates. I wore a coat 
when I drove to the airport in Los Angeles 
to take off for Jacksonville, and I did not 
wear that coat again until I arrived back 
in Los Angeles nearly three weeks later. 
It was warm in Florida, and, after the busi- 
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ness of attending a convention was over, 
all I did was relax. There is something to 
be said for a climate where you can't do 
anything but relax; but there is also much 
to be said for a climate where you need a 
coat in July. And that is all I have to note 
concerning California versus Florida. Since 
I am writing this in California, and this is 
the state that now provides me with bread 
and butter and sometimes jam (preferably 
boysenberry) I will hasten to conclude 
that I was glad to get back to California. 


A Letter from a Constant Friend 


Here is a letter from one of this depart- 
ment’s most faithful friends whose com- 
munications, always sprightly and sympa- 
thetic, have been coming all through the 
years since the Mail Box first saw the light 
of print. In fact, it was due to this lady 
that the typographical arrangement of these 
columns attained its present form. When 
we published the first Mail Box, in July, 
1940, the letters to Molly were printed in 8 
point type, to contrast with the 10 point of 
Molly’s comments; but when Miss Mary 
Ellen Sumner complained that it tired her 
eyes to read the 8 point type, we switched 
to 10 pt. italic; and that is what we have 
used ever since. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I hasten to write you, as I am so glad | 
can’t hold in. THE magazine came today, 
and names are given to the letters, a fact 
for which I have long wished. You will re- 
call that a long time ago I saw a letter 
signed M.E., and wrote you about it. You 
replied that the author was a young 
Englishman, and that you had sent my let- 
ter to him. I did not hear a word from him 
until yesterday, when he wrote me from 
England, thanking me for what I said. His 
letter came Air Mail, too. 

I like the Volta Review very much, and 
want the magazine continued when pay- 
ment is due. It will be twenty-five years in 
October since I joined the Boston Guild, 
and what a lot of pleasure I have had from 
it, though I am not able now to attend. 

Mary ELLEN SUMNER 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


The Volta Review 


Thank you, Miss Sumner, for your stimu- 
lating interest in “our” magazine. We all 
feel the same way about it. I hope you 
won't mind if I tell our readers that you 
must have been about sixty-seven years 
old when you first joined the Boston Guild 
and subscribed to the VoLta Review, 
twenty-five years ago, and that makes you 
ninety-two now. Congratulations from us 
all, and thank you for your steady support 
of the VoLta REviEw and the Mail Box. 


A Classification of Noises 


A letter came to me from England sev- 
eral months ago, which is so interesting 
that I want to share it. The writer is a deaf 
young man, who, as I recall, lost his hear- 
ing in childhood, after he had acquired 
good speech and language. He attended 
a private school for the deaf during his 
high school years, for speech correction 
and lip reading. He is a Scotsman, and has 
worked for eleven years in a woolen mill 
near Elgin. He sends an arresting descrip- 
tion of it, written from an angle that would 
present itself only to one who has known 
both normal hearing and lack of normal 
hearing. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Some of your readers may have won- 
dered what noises are made in a mill or 
factory. This is about the noises that oc- 
cur in the making of woolens, from the raw 
wool to the finished product, in a typical 
small Scottish mill. Other industries and 
work places would provide different kinds 
of noises. 

We will separate the noises into two 
kinds: administrative and maintenance. 
The administrative noises are made by the 
office typists, and by engineers, carpenters, 
plumbers, smiths and their machines, which 
most of you know. The assembly line noises 
are different. 


Our raw material comes into the mill 
from many different places: cashmere from 
North China; merino, from Australia and 
South Africa; vicuna from Peru, and so on. 
In the wool department, where this ma- 
terial is received, the only noises are the 
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soft thuds of bales and sheets of wool be- 
ing shifted. 

The first machine processes we hear are 
those connected with the washing, dyeing 
and drying of the wool. You notice the 
rasping clank of the harrows on the scour- 
ing machine; the bubbling splash of the 
dyeing vat and machine, the throbbing 
burr of the water extractor, and the hum 
of the hot fan house, where the wool is 
dried, 

The blending house is more noisy. The 
teaser’s roar might ding into your ears, but 
the hiss of the oil sprays and the crackel 
of wool being broken down are low tones. 
In the carding flat, there is a raspy drone. 
Each carding set has a sequence of noises: 
the sharp click, plop and clang of the 
feeder, the whisper of the small rollers, 
the rustle of the card clothing on the larger 
swifts and doffers, drowned by the grind- 
ing of the driving motor, the buzz of the 
stripper combs, the plop, crash and snap 
of the ballers, and, at the end of the last 
part of a set, the whirring rattle of rubbers 
driven by eccentrics. The wool sliver goes 
into the calmer atmosphere of the spinning 
flat, where there is only the deep clang of 
the shifting motors and the hum of the 
carriages in their grooves to conflict with 
the hiss of the sliver as it is spun into yarn. 


The yarn cleaning and dyeing machines 
gurgle and splash with a hollow rumble. 
The preparation of the yarn for weaving is 
a quiet prelude. You hear the slight purr of 
the twisting, cheese and pirn winding 
frames, broken by the faint popping of the 
full pirns as they bob up on the pirn wind- 
ers. Then there is the breath of the wind- 
ing drums and the hiss of running threads 
on the warp mills, punctuated by the tinkle 
of the yardage bells. The metallic brrr of 
the warp beam taking the yarn off the warp 
mill is the last noise you hear before you 
come to the weaving. 


As you draw nearer to it, you realize that 
the weaving shed is the noisiest part of the 
mill, for the ground trembles, and there is 
a sound like the roar of a waterfall. The 
roar inside has a high note in it, unlike 
the teaser, and it deafens you. The air 
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quivers with sound. The high note comes 
from the clacks, cracks and snaps of the 
jerky machines. The weavers have to shriek 
or make signs to each other in order to 
say anything. The noise problem here is 
difficult to straighten out, but fortunately, 
owing to the nature of their work, the 
weavers do not have to work long without 
a break. 

The finishing, milling and dyeing sec- 
tions have a medley of sounds of different 
volume and pitch, with a silent room at 
each end. There is a wooden hammering 
of one kind of milling machine, then a muf- 
fled crack and boom of the other kind oj 
machine. Then come the grinding and 
splashing of the dyeing machines, followed 
by the rumbling boom of the washing ma- 
chines, overlaid by the hissing of water 
from jets and hoses and the shuddering 
hum of the electric water extractors. 

In the finishing shop, the noises have a 
different order: the burr of the raisers, 
the shriek of the croppers, the hiss of the 
spray dampers, the scrabbling of the brush- 
ers, and lastly the girning of the blowers 
keeping company with thudding pump and 
roaring steam. 

The finished woolen goods go to the 
warehouse to be prepared to face the world 
in packages or bales, and finally the sound 
of wheels fades away down the road. 

J. R. Harrison, 
ELGIN, SCOTLAND 


Now I find that all very interesting, in 
spite of the fact that I don’t know what a 
lot of the words mean. I looked up girn 
and pirn and teaser in the Oxford dic- 
tionary, but they weren’t there, and Mr. 
Harrison should have supplied us with a 
glossary; nevertheless he has given us a 
tumultuous description of a woolen mill. 
How much of it is factual description, how 
much imagination and how much memory. 
I am not prepared to state. | wonder how 
well any of us who have not heard normally 
for years could describe the noises with 
which we were once familiar. I recall be- 
ing with a friend one evening when she was 
trying out a new hearing aid, and there 

(Continued on page 388) 
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The Parents Talk it Over 


Letters from Roundabout Thirteen—a Lucky Number 


HE children represented in this 
group range in age from three to six, 


but most of them have been attend- 
ing school—and what a difference that 
makes! They are not only learning speech 
and lip reading, but social adjustment. 
that priceless asset without which no one, 
whether his ears be good or bad, fits 
smoothly into his niche in life. 


The Cultivation of Hearing 


Four-year-old Frederick was tested at 
the Naval Hospital in Philadelphia, where 
his mother was advised by Lt. Miriam D. 
Pauls to use a microphone, amplifier and 
earphones rather than a wearable aid. 

During the past month | have noticed 
that Frederick points to his ears at various 
sounds. If I’m not looking in his direction 
he calls my attention to whatever he heard. 
Two months ago a cousin of mine was 
visiting and while Frederick was seriously 
engrossed in play with his back toward 
her she manipulated a cap pistol. Freder- 
ick immediately turned and smiled, then 
pointed to his ears in joy. He seemed to 
say, “I heard a noise, did you?” 

Two weeks ago we took him to the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital. He was given 
a hearing test in their sound-proof room. 
You may have read about this room in an 
article printed in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post magazine. There 
was also in last month’s Volta Review a 
transcript of an address by Lt. Miriam 
Pauls concerning the rehabilitation of 
deafened veterans at the Naval Hospital. 
Lt. Pauls was the instructress who tested 
Frederick. She seems to think he has a 
fair amount of hearing, but she does not 
believe it possible to get an accurate audio- 
gram due to his inability to cooperate be- 
cause of his unfamiliarity with sound. We 
have been thinking of buying a wearable 
hearing aid but Lt. Pauls advised using a 
microphone with a headset and amplifier 
similar to the type they are using at the 


Naval Hospital. The amplifier can be ad- 
justed for volume by means of a dial. To 
use the set, Frederick places the earphones 
comfortably over his ears and, when he is 
ready, I speak through the microphone. 
While speaking, I manipulate the volume 
dial until Frederick raises his hand to indi- 
cate he can hear me. I can hold his atten- 
tion for only about ten minutes. After that 
he is too anxious to hold the microphone 
himself and utter the different sounds he 
knows. When doing this his face brightens. 
I believe he loves to hear himself talk. 


—Mrs. I. P., Penna. 
His First Word 


Another four-year-old thrills his parents 
with his first word and also with his im- 
proved habits. 

I don’t know whether any of you have 
seen the New Jersey School, but if you have 
I know you will agree with me when I say 
it is a beautiful place. Acres and acres of 
land surround the school. Entering the 
grounds you feel that you are on a college 
campus. The little children are not with 
the big boys and girls. They have separate 
schools and housing quarters. 

The little children live in cottages—the 
cutest you ever saw. Each cottage has a 
house mother and an assistant. There are 
three teachers that teach the nursery group. 
| believe there are twenty children in the 
nursery class—four and five years old. 

Of course, it was heart-breaking the first 
few times we left Frankie at school, but now 
we have all gotten used to the idea. A 
friend picks up her son and Frankie on 
Fridays and my husband and I bring them 
back on Sundays. This arrangement proves 
very satisfactory to us both. On Sundays 
we start out right after dinner, generally at 
two o'clock. The minute I finish the 
dishes, Frankie wants to get washed and 
dressed for his trip back to school. | 
know all the children are well treated. 

Two weeks ago Frankie and I were cut- 
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ting pictures out ot a magazine when 
Frankie pointed to the arm of a girl in a 
picture and said arm. Then he pointed to 
my arm and said arm, and then to his. 
That was his first word! You can’t imagine 
how thrilled I was. 

I have noticed many nice little improve- 
ments in him since he started school. For 
instance, he now eats his breakfast. He 
can wash his face and hands, comb his 
hair, take off his clothes and he has learned 
to look at my face when I am talking. 


—Mrprs. A. E., N. J. 


Bedtime Troubles 


Little people have many things to think 
of before they slip off into the land of Nod. 
A mother tells how she forestalls bedtime 
needs. Her little boy is four years old, and 
attends the American School at Hartford. 

Raymond went back to school in Sep- 
tember and is getting along remarkably 
well. His vocabulary has increased con- 
siderably and he can now say hello, bye- 
bye, shoe, ball, bell, bus, car and baby 
and he tries hard on ever so many more. 
He not only can repeat these words after 
us, but he knows when to use them without 
being told first to say them. 

I had trouble getting him to center his 
attention on my lips, but now that period 
has passed. He is forever looking at my 
lips and other people’s trying to compre- 
hend what we are saying. 

Like most of the mothers of this Round- 
about I used to have trouble with Raymond 
at bedtime. He always had a million things 
to do before going to sleep. Now I try to 
think of everything, such as going to the 
toilet, a glass of water, a toy in bed or a 
Kleenex under his pillow, before I turn 
out the light, and once the light is out I 
don’t go back into his room. He may 
squabble for a little while but eventually 
he goes off to sleep. He has such a strenu- 
ous schedule anyway that he usually is 
tired enough to fall off to sleep. 

Lately he has wanted Daddy to sing into 
his ear while he is lying in bed; first Daddy 
sings and then Raymond wants to sing into 
Daddy’s ear. He tries so hard to repeat 
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what Daddy has sung, which usually is 
“Bye-lo, my baby.” Raymond does repeat 
“Bye-lo” and “baby” very well. 

One thing that I am glad of—Raymond 
has never been afraid of the dark or afraid 
of being left alone upstairs in his bedroom. 
Maybe it is just as well that he cannot hear 
stories about the “Bogeyman.” 


—DMrkrs. R. J. O’M., Conn. 


Exciting Events in His Young Life 


Jimmy, three and a half years old, has 
adapted himself to school life and to home 
life where a new baby brother now shares 
attention. 

You all must have done a good job of 


‘crossing your fingers for us, for our baby 


was a boy whom we named Robert Ward 
when he arrived on January 6th. Jimmy 
was simply overcome with excitement when 
we brought the baby home. For the week 
that I was away he couldn’t quite figure 
out where I was, but didn’t seem unduly 
worried, for Daddy and Grandmother 
Ward are his other two favorites. Begin- 
ning last fall every time we would see a 
baby or a picture of one I would work on 
the word baby with him, so by Christmas 
he could lip-read the word and pick out 
pictures of babies in magazines, When we 
did come home from the hospital Jim was 
so excited about my being back that he 
didn’t notice the baby until we got into 
the bedroom and unwrapped him. And 
then Jim’s eyes really did pop! He. felt 
the baby’s hands and feet, his head, and 
in general gave him a thorough looking 
over. Then as he was sitting on the bed, | 
picked up the baby and put him in Jim’s 
arms and he held him. Well! You couldn’t 
have touched him with a ten foot pole. For 
the first few days Jim insisted on feeding 
the baby the first ounce of his bottle. He 
didn’t stick to it long, but just long enough 
to establish himself as official bottle holder. 
Now the novelty has worn off and he is 
quite nonchalant about it. He simply ac- 
cepts the baby as a part of the family and 
makes no fuss about it one way or another. 

Jim doesn’t see much of the baby except 
on week-ends for he is in school all day 
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now. We were able to start him in October 
in the Detroit Day School. A special bus 
(with an attendant who comes to the door 
for him) picks him up at 8:45 each morn- 
ing and returns him at 4:30 in the after- 
noon. The Board of Education furnishes 
transportation and hot lunch for all the 
handicapped children in the various special 
schools around the city and we send 15 
cents a week for a daily half-pint of milk 
which he drinks after his nap. 

His morning is spent on lip reading, 
sense training, etc. At noon he has his 
lunch and a nap, then drinks his milk 
when he awakes and gets ready to come 
home. We are about as far out on the edge 
of Detroit as we could be and still be in 
the city limits, so Jim is one of the last 
youngsters picked up in the morning and 
consequently one of the last brought back. 
He comes home pretty tired, and the first 
half hour he is often very cross and tem- 
peramental. So I try to get him to rest, or 
at least to play quietly by himself. Lately 
he has been eating rather poorly when he 
sits at the tables with us, so I have been 
feeding him alone at about 5:30; and then 
he plays with his toys while we eat and as 
soon as I am free I bathe him and get him 
off to bed. 

Jimmy’s teacher is lovely and has been 
a great help to us. She likes parents to 
come and visit and ask questions because 
there is so much that can be done at home 
too. Jim is the youngest child in his room, 
the others being from four to eight, but 
she told us after he had been there about 
three weeks that he had adjusted very 
quickly and got along well. 

By far the most encouraging thing that 
has come out of his going to school is the 
fact that both his teacher and her assistant 
feel that he has some usable hearing. One 
of them said that no totally deaf child could 
have the expression in his jabbering that 
Jim has, nor could he imitate other peoples’ 
manner of speaking as he does. When I 
am cross with him and scold him he scolds 
right back in the same tone of voice; and 
lately he has taken to talking to himself 
very seriously. He may be put out about 
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something, so he will start jabbering and 
waggling his finger at some imaginary per. 
son, with a very pained look on his face, 
I try to get him to sit in my lap (now that 
I have one again) so that I can talk into 
his ears at close quarters, but he has never 
cared for sitting in laps so I can’t keep 
him there long. But he does know when | 
am talking and when I am not, for when | 
start talking he turns to look at my face. 


—Mrs. J. W. F., Mich. 
Looking Back Three Years 


Nancy, now six years and nine months 
old, has improved greatly because of three 
years of schooling. 

I visited Nancy’s school in October and 
again in January. Her teacher says she is 
very co-operative and willing. I watched 
the children do rhythm work with the piano 
and work with their earphones. Each 
turned on his own, and evidently got them 
on too far for first one would say “ow,” 
then another, “ow.” The teacher said, 
“You have it too loud, turn it down.” The 
first time I was there the teacher made the 
sound ba ba ba, let the child listen and 
also watch her lips. Then the child had to 
repeat it. The next time she had the child 
turn around so as not to see her lips, and 
repeat the sound just by hearing it. To 
tell whether the child was really getting it 
through hearing, she would sometimes say 
it just once, then twice and then three times. 

The last time I visited she worked on 
pitch through the microphone. She would 
say ba ba in a very low tone, and by put- 
ting her hand down close to the floor indi- 
cate that it was a low tone. Then she would 
raise her voice and say ba ba in a very high 
tone, and raise her hand above her head. 
She then repeated this several times without 
using her hands and had Nancy use her 
hands, to see whether or not she got the 
difference in pitch. She did very well. 

Those of you mothers whose children 
have some hearing can be very happy, for 
they will learn to speak quicker and have 
a better tone of voice. Nancy has about 
90% loss of hearing. Our Milwaukee State 
Teachers College has a new hearing clinic, 
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with all modern equipment. We took her 
there in January for an examination and 
they found that she is profoundly deaf. 
But we feel that she is doing very nicely 
in speech, despite the fact that she doesn’t 
get much sound through her ears. Until 
recently she had spoken only one syllable 
words, whereas, now she says many two 
syllable ones. She says mother, father, boy, 
girl, baby. When we are at the table she 
uses spoon, dish, cup, bowl, bottle. Then 
too, she says welcome, thank you, and 
hello. Her teacher says never to let her 
enter the house without saying hello. The 
more speech she uses, the better. In regard 
to her clothes she says jumper very nicely, 
and rub for rubbers, arf for scarf, hat and 
coat. When it’s raining she uses the word 
water. She can say bubble bath just about 
perfect. When I look back three years, 
Nancy had not started school yet, and 
wasn't able to express herself in any way 
with language. It is really marvelous what 
can be done if parents cooperate with teach- 
ers and schools. 


—Mrs. H. M. B., Wis. 


Using Earphones 


Darryl, three and a half, practices his 
listening exercises from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Darryl will wear his earphones from 
twenty minutes to half an hour at a time. 
Part of that time I play the phonograph, 
then we look at pictures of familiar objects 
while I tell him the names of them. We 
really concentrate our efforts on airplane 
and baby at present as I thought those two 
words sounded different enough that 
eventually he’d recognize the picture by the 
spoken word. He will repeat moo after me 
now. I say, “This is the cow; the cow says 
moo, Can you say moo?” He does fairly 
well at it. Then we spend time on the 
vowel sounds; the Tracy Clinic course 
sends pictures of little girl faces with the 
mouths shaped properly for each sound and 
we use those pictures. He does ah, aw, 00, 
wh, p, b, and bu-bu-bu-bu rapidly, which 
is an exercise we have also used at the Port- 
land Hearing Society classes. Then, of 
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course, Darryl has to spend some time just 
jabbering and hollering to himself through 
the microphone. I hope in due time and 
with much patience on my part to get him 
to understand speech through hearing it 
with his amplifier. 

—Mkrs. W. J., Ore. 


Church Going for Little People 


Some mothers in this group thought 
that even very young children should learn 
to sit quietly at church. Here is another 
viewpoint. 

Mrs. J. was wondering if she should take 
Darryl to church with her. Mrs. B. has 
given her view ‘on the subject and it is a 
good one, but excuse me if I happen to 
give forth with the opposite side of the 
question. Last Sunday we visited my hus- 
band’s folks in Kelso, Washington, and 
arrived there just in time to attend the 
church where my father-in-law is minister. 
We don’t take our girls to church as a rule 
and last Sunday made me more stubborn 
in my belief that they should stay at home. 
The children weren’t too noisy, but they 
were busy and had to be watched con- 
stantly. The people around us took their at- 
tention from the minister and focused it on 
Janet and Laurie, because they were either 
interested or distracted. Anyway, the serv- 
ice ended with a portion of the congrega- 
tion missing a good deal of the sermon the 
minister had prepared so carefully. If the 
struggle to train little children to sit quietly 
lay only with the parents it would not be 
so bad, but it disturbs others in the congre- 
gation and the minister too. And I have to 
admit when I come in a church I try to 
avoid sitting near those parents who bring 
their small children. What a hubbub there 
would be if all the parents took their young- 
sters out of the nursery and into the church 
with them. 

I am glad so many of us are church- 
goers. When we first learned of Janet’s 
deafness my husband’s grandmother said 
she thought God must choose very care- 
fully those who are to be the parents of 
little deaf children. There is comfort in 

(Continued on page 394) 
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William H. Snowdon, MA. 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


RITAIN now has a national associa- 
B tion for its hard of hearing and 

deafened people, just as America 
has the American Hearing Society, Canada 
the Canadian Federation, and Australia, 
New Zealand, and Switzerland their na- 
tional groups. The British Association of 
the Hard of Hearing was formally organ- 
ized on June 28th, 1947, when delegates 
from 22 local organizations met in London, 
considered and approved plans drawn up 
by an exploratory committee, adopted a 
constitution, and elected officers and an 
executive committee. 

The new organization is truly represen- 
tative of the hard of hearing people who 
initiated it and whom it will serve. It may 
seem surprising, therefore, that the newly 
elected Chairman is a man with perfect 
hearing, an instructor on the staff of a high 
school for normally hearing boys up in the 
north of England. He is without question, 
however, the right man for this important 
office. Having served as chairman of the 
exploratory committee which made the pre- 
liminary plans, he has already demonstrated 
his interest and ability. He has all the 
qualifications needed for leadership in 
work for the handicapped, and they make 
an interesting biographical outline. I asked 
Mr. Snowdon to tell me why he had taken 
up work for the hard of hearing with such 
enthusiasm, sympathy and understanding 
of their problems, and here is what he told. 

A Yorkshireman by birth, he was edu- 
cated mainly at an ancient town, Chester-le- 
street, built on the site of an old Roman 
camp or the way to the Roman Wall. Then 
he went to Armstrong College, Durham 
Univers‘ty, where he took an Honours de- 
gree in English language and literature. 
His intention was to teach, but in his heart 
he felt impelled to do something out of the 
ordinary rut of teaching, although he 
wasn't quite sure just what. 

At the University he met a fellow stu- 
dent, Miss Joan Taylor, who was preparing 
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to teach the deaf, and who, incidentally, is 
now at the Doncaster School for the Deaf, 
Yorkshire. She communicated some of her 
enthusiasm for this work to Mr. Snowdon, 
and a visit which he made to the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne School for the Deaf, fascinated 
him. His mind was made up. 

He applied to Manchester University for 
permission to take the course for teachers 
of the deaf, and on his 21st birthday had 
his first interview with Mrs. Ewing, O.B.E., 
who assured him the date was most auspi- 
cious. He studied at Manchester for a year 
and was also in residence as a student at 
the Old Trafford School for the Deaf, Man- 
chester, but transferred in 1937 to the East 
Anglian School, Gorleston, where he taught 
in the department for the deaf under Ed- 
ward Evans, now the Member of Parlia- 
ment for Lowestoft. Two years later he 
went to teach at Donaldson’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and thoroughly enjoyed his brief 
stay, but owing to evacuation, the school 
became an internment camp and pupils and 


(Continued on page 386) 
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| Thought It Was Impossible 


By Wituiam H. Snowpon* 


OME to-morrow. Marry you 
“cL Wednesday. Special license. | 
love you. 
John.” 

What Betty felt when she received that 
telegram one March day in 1942, I do not 
know, but I know that I was tremendously 
excited when I sent it. I expect she 
guessed what it really meant—that I was 
on embarkation leave—but I felt sure that 
her case would be similar to my own, and 
that the excitement of getting married 
would take away the bitterness of depar- 
ture and separation. 

Betty and I had known each other a 
long time, but we had not considered our- 
selves as being any more than good 
friends until I was on my first leave from 
the Air Force. Then our friendship had 
ripened so thoroughly that we had decided 
that if I should be sent abroad we would 
be married immediately, as many of our 
friends were doing. At twenty-two it 
seemed really romantic. 

Looking back on that embarkation 
leave, I can only hope that my son is not 
married under similar circumstances. The 
preparations for the wedding were terribly 
rushed. Everyone was most helpful, but 
at the same time everyone was so horribly 
over-hearty. “It was roses, roses all the 
way’—too many roses—too many red 
carpets laid down for the young pilot who 
was going overseas. I can only hope that 
my mother and father were so over- 
whelmed with the wedding preparations 
that they had no time to give way to their 
private griefs, for I saw very little of them 
during that hectic ten days. 

The wedding itself was very gay. We 
were all so determined to be gay. I realise 
now how precariously we were balanced 
on a tight-rope. One false move from any- 





*Editor’s Note: Mr. Snowdon, whose hearing is 
normal, has built his story on the true stories of 
several friends. He has just been elected Chairman 
of the recently established British Association of 
the Hard of Hearing. 


one would have plunged us all into some- 
thing very different. Stiff upper lips were 
quite in evidence. Even Aunt Louey, noted 
for the tears which she has shed at every 
wedding she has ever attended, was a posi- 
tive fountain of wit and good humour. 
“Out of a wedding, a wedding” was her 
theme for the day, and technically she 
spent the time pairing off the wedding 
party for future reference. 

The quietest person was Betty. Never 
did she let me see that she was sad, but 
never did I see the Betty I knew. Actually, 
we were together very little. There were 
so many people to see, and so much to do 
that we had very few opportunities to be 
alone. We were married, but for any per- 
manent relationship as man and wife, the 
foundation was laid very insecurely. 

Soon it was all over. Only my father 
saw me off at Newcastle Central Station. 
Betty had gone to live with Mother for a 
week or two and I had left them at home. 
On board ship—sailing around Africa— 
calling at Durban for a break—then on to 
Suez—I had time to think—and time to 
look forward. 

Letters from home were a long time in 
getting through. I was constantly on the 
move—A.P.O. this—A.P.O. that. I felt 
that I should be lost completely in the 
post office files, and that 1,643,710 Ser- 
geant John Turnbull never would receive 
any mail. I could hardly believe it when a 
whole pile did eventually arrive for me. 

What a batch of letters! I shall never 
forget the feeling of excitement with which 
I collected them, hung on to them tightly 
and walked to my tent—a man apart from 
his fellows—a man with letters from home. 
They were an amazing assortment, friends 
and relations, Dad, and most of all Mother 
and Betty. I sorted them out methodically 
so that I could read them in the correct 
order. That was a grand job, and pro- 
longed the pleasure. Then I settled down 
to read them. I was nearly home again. 
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Home again! Why wasn’t I home? | 
must go home—as soon as possible! Not 
only was I a married man—I was a 
father! The postal delays had been so 
complex and so great that I had become 
the father of a son without ever knowing 
that he was even on the way. What had 
happened to a sixteen-shilling cable, I do 
not know, but it had never reached me, 
and this post changed a browned-off ser- 
geant into a jubilant father. 


We enjoyed the news in the sergeants’ 
mess that night to the best of our ability. 
Our resources were few, but we always 
made it a point of honour to celebrate on 
any excuse, and we made the most of this 
one. 


Letters began to come through regularly 
and young Jonathan became a very real 
young gentleman to me. An airgraph photo- 
graph brought him vividly into my tent. 
All my plans for his future and for our 
future went into my letters. There were 
times when I felt that I could not bear the 
thought of him growing through those 
early months without my seeing him, but 
most of my time I felt that I had so much 
to live for that mere living became won- 
derful. 

We were well into Libya when disaster 
overtook me. I felt quite sure that the 
Jerry-fighter, with whom I was engaged in 
a dog-fight, was soon to become another 
one for my bag. Unfortunately, Jerry had 
the same view of me! What actually hap- 
pened I do not know, but | knew that | 
had been hit and hit badly. I must have 
retained consciousness to a slight extent. 
for I did manage to land a badly damaged 
plane in safety, but it was an unconscious 
pilot who was removed from the cockpit. 


Altogether, they removed seventeen 
pieces of shrapnel from various parts of 
my anatomy. Most of them seemed to have 
found fleshy parts where the damage was 
not serious, but one piece was in my head, 
and that was why I never worried about 
the other sixteen. For twelve weeks, I re- 
mained sublimely unconscious of what was 
happening. 

I don’t think I said “Where am I?” 
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when I first took up a conscious and logi- 
cal attitude to life again. I knew immedi- 
ately that I was in a hospital and a very 
pleasant hospital at that. I was in a room 
by myself, shaded pleasantly from what 
was obviously a very hot sun outside. There 
were flowers by my bed and a gay carpet 
on the floor and everything was peaceful 
and quiet. 

It was quiet. The quietness was weird. 
Surely there must be some noise some- 
where in the hospital. Footsteps should 
sound somewhere. What was outside those 
blinds? Was there no sound out there? | 
felt that I must get out of bed and find 
out where I was. I tried to move but rea- | 
lized that I was too ill to do that. I must 
wait till someone came. The quietness con- 
tinued. I must wait, I must wait. The door 
opened—without a sound. A nurse entered 
—charming and obviously efficient, not a 
martinet of a woman, thank God. I smiled 
at her and she returned the smile. 


“Good morning, nurse,” I said. My God! 
There’s something wrong with my voice— 
I can’t hear myself speak. I tried again— 
and again—several times, but still could 
not hear a sound. The nurse’s lips moved. 
I could hear nothing. I spoke again, | 
shouted, I must have almost screamed. 
Then I laughed and begged to be excused 
because I couldn’t speak. Then I remem- 
bered that if I couldn’t speak, I couldn't 
beg to be excused. Then the nurse moved 
her lips again, and again. I could hear 
nothing. . . . I knew then why everything 
was so quiet, I knew why there were no 
footsteps, I knew why the breeze moving 
the blind made no sound. I knew why the 
door opened silently. I was deaf. 


The surgeons and nurses were splendid. 
I am sure that they did all in their power 
to help me, but all their efforts were in 
vain. I was completely deaf—in a world 
of my own—completely cut off from all 
that was going on around me. I tried to 
accustom myself to the idea, but with little 
success. The more I contemplated the 
future in this new world the more I wished 
that Jerry had made a job of it and 
finished me off completely. I tried to mix 
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with the other men in the hospital when 
I got on my feet again, but it was no good. 
They talked, laughed and joked together 
and I was with them but not of them. Sym- 
pathy for me was obvious, but I had not 
the strength, physical or moral, to meet 
them half-way and I preferred to give up 
the struggle and retire to my room. 

For a long time, I refused to write letters 
at all. I know now that Betty and my peo- 
ple were nearly frantic with anxiety. In 
my view they were better to think me dead, 
for what was I but a living corpse—better 
dead than in this world of my own into 
which no man could enter. Their letters 
arrived regularly and their parcels. Soon 
I refused to open their letters and put them 
away in my locker as they arrived. 


I tried to read the lips of those I met. 
Was it possible that some people managed 
to hold conversations by this feeble means 
of intercourse? I would never master it. 
I caught odd words here and there: “Good 
morning,” from Nurse. I expected her to 
say it, but it always flattered my progress 
a little when I recognized it. The words 
I recognized were very few and far be- 
tween, though. I refused to believe that 
I would ever learn, for, although some 
people obviously spoke clearly and with 
care, the majority of people didn’t seem 
to worry in the least, but spoke with hands 
over their mouths, cigarettes between their 
lips, and with countless other affectations 
and mannerisms. 

I was sent home physically fit, but as 
deaf as a door-post. I didn’t care whether 
I went home or not, but felt that I might 
as well go somewhere, and at least there 
was my child in England and a woman 
receiving an allowance as my wife. 

I will not discuss my return home to a 
wife whose conversation was non-existent 
as far as I was concerned and to a child 
whose cries would never be heard by me. 
In a way I was happy, for I had returned 
to where I had come from, and felt at 
peace on that score. On every other score 
I felt at odds, and I had no idea how I 
could ever overcome those odds, for deaf- 
ness makes you feel that it’s you against 
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the world. No one can enter your world 
and share it with you. 

Luckily my physical health improved, 
and in a public bar one night I met the 
very man who could help me—a man who 
had been deaf for a long time and who 
won my confidence because of this. He was 
so obviously not at odds with life. Through 
him I learned that deafness can be miti- 
gated through a gigantic effort to meet the 
rest of the world halfway. 


Robert Willmot gave me a wonderful 
lead in his own life. He took me along to 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Lipreaders’ Club 
and there I met a wonderful crowd of peo- 
ple. All except about ten were deaf, and 
everything possible was done to make the 
deaf people realize that they were able to 
enjoy life as hearing people enjoy it. The 
first lesson I learned was that I was not 
alone. Most of the members of the Club 
were as badly off as I, and many of them 
were far worse. How dare I worry about 
myself when I met Joan Dodds, absolutely 
alone in the world and still young enough 
to want the best out of life, but knowing 
that it would be only a matter of years 
before she was completely deaf? Joan was 
the life and soul of the Club. From all 
these people I learned to laugh at my mis- 
takes. More important, I learned that my 
talents must not be hidden permanently 
under the stone of deafness, but that I could 
develop the constructive abilities which | 
had been brought into this world to use. 

Soon I learned to lipread. Later, after 
much patient seeking and with help from 
the London Hospital Clinics, I discovered 
a hearing aid which gives me a consider- 
able amount of help under good condi- 
tions. The Club, lip reading, and my aid 
have provided the combination which has 
opened my prison door. 

Escape from the prison of deafness is 
not easy, but I made the effort, and I soon 
realized that the effort which Betty was 
making to help me was even greater than 
my own. She was learning from everyone 
who was willing to teach her. Soon she 
joined the Club with me, and I am glad to 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The Convention in Florida 


T was in Saint Augustine’s beautiful 
little Civic Center that the American 
Instructors of the Deaf held the open- 

ing session of their thirty-third convention. 
The delegates were welcomed by their 
President, Dr. Clarence J. Settles of the 
Florida School for the Deaf, and by state 
and city officials; entertained by a musical 
program by Mr. Driskill Wolfe, the posses- 
sor of an excellent tenor voice; and ad- 
dressed by Dr. J. J. Tigert, President of 
the University of Florida, who spoke on 
“Education Today and Its Relation to 
World Peace.” 

The rest of the general sessions and all 
of the demonstrations were held in the 
buildings of the Florida School, whose fine 
auditorium in Walker Hall was comfort- 
able, well arranged, and provided with a 
public address system that not only per- 
mitted easy listening, but also made it pos- 
sible for important announcements to be 
heard on the floor below. 

There were eight General Sessions in 
addition to the opening one. Five of these 
were devoted to the sections on Speech 
(Miss Marline Parish of the Tennessee 
School, Chairman), Auricular Training 
(Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson of the Illinois 
School, Chairman), Curriculum (Mr. Ed- 
mund B. Boatner of the American School, 
Chairman), Vocational Training (Mr. Roy 
G. Parks of the Mississippi School, Chair- 
man). and Pre-School Work (Mr. John 
' Grace of the St. Louis Day School, Chair- 
man). Two of the three others provided 
stimulation from “outside” speakers—Dr. 
Colin Fnglish, Superintendent of the Flori- 
da State Department of Public Instruction 
and Dr. Walter Wilkins of the State Board 
of Health—while the third was devoted to 
a discussion of the Role of Parents in the 
Education of the Deaf, by Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, who told how the work of the John 
Tracy Clinic had been the outgrowth of her 
own experience in seeking guidance during 
the childhood of her deaf son, and replied 


to questions from the large audience. 


There were demonstrations and section 
meetings (sometimes as many as twelve 
demonstrations were in progress simul- 
taneously) devoted to Art, Auricular Train- 
ing and Rhythm, the Work of Deaf Teach- 
ers, Health and Physical Education, Lan- 
guage, Library Work, Literature, Pre- 
School and Kindergarten, Reading, Re- 
search, Social Studies, Speech, Speech 
Reading, Supervision, Visual Instruction, 
and Vocational Training. It would be an 
uninterested teacher indeed who could not 
select a topic worthy of attention from 
such an abundance. If there was a prob- 
lem, it usually arose from inability to be in 
several places at once. 

The full value of such a meeting is never 
realized until its proceedings are available 
for study. Such general impressions as 
linger with a delegate may not be of last- 
ing importance. Among the general obser- 
vations remaining in the mind of one visi- 
tor, however, are the following: 


The need of recruits for the teaching profes- 
sion cannot be exaggerated. It is hardly less than 
shocking to note the average age level in this 
organization whose conventions formerly were 
noteworthy for the number of enthusiastic young 
people. 

It is delightful to realize that the deaf children 
of Florida can spend nine months of the year in 
such beautiful surroundings, and that many other 
American schools are equally fortunate in their 
situations. 


Speech and speech reading are still having very 
little chance to succeed in mdny places. There 
are still heads of schools who look embarrassed 
if requested to communicate in speech with the 
orally taught deaf. How can their pupils feel 
any confidence in the means of communication so 
laboriously taught them, if not even those who 
direct their education believe it will work? 

Realization of the value of auditory training pro- 
gresses slowly, but progresses. There will be 
more and more good group hearing aids for pre- 
liminary training, and more and more use, after 
this training, of individual instruments. 

There is tremendous need of modern research 
into improved methods of speech teaching—and 
of putting into practical use improvements al- 
ready suggested. The age level among those show- 
ing interest in this subject was far more encourag- 
ing than in almost any other sectional group. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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Letters to 


Sensitivity to Vibration 
WONDER if you have heard any com- 


ment from any of the Volta readers 

concerning inordinate susceptibility and 
sensitivity to the vibration experienced in 
dental drilling? 

I seem to have had a great deal of 
difficulty in this connection, especially 
when drilling is done on the upper back 
teeth. The vibrations and excessively loud 
noise in my head are almost unbearable. 
Since my dentist always administers novo- 
caine, there is no pain involved, per se, 
except that the vibrations constitute al- 
most “nervous shock.” My dentist tells 
me that one other hard of hearing patient 
of his has shown similar distress on 
drilling. 

I should like to know whether this is a 
common experience and if so, the cause 
of it and whether any research has been 
done on the subject. . . . I do not seem 
to remember unusual sensitivity to other 
external loud noises. ss 

Mrs. ERNEST PARKES 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Epiror’s Note: If any other readers ex- 
perience this difficulty, please write to us. 


Appreciated Orchids 


| have read and. reread my January 
issue of the Volta Review. Frankly, it 
is one of the best issues ever to come off 
the Bureau press. 

Of particular interest to those of us in 
the field of Hearing Conservation was the 
article by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson and 
yours on hearing aids. With further pub- 
lishing of material which is applicable to 
public schools ard tneir conservation of 
hearing programs, your magazine is gain- 
ing increasing favor with the lay public. 
It should be placed in the hands of all 
directors of special education programs 
and teachers of speech and acoustically 
handicapped children. 
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the Editor 


Naturally, | have been interested in the 
articles by Miss Grace Harris and - Miss 
Ruth Bartlett. | am an ardent admirer of 
their abilities and achievements. 


During my recent visit to Los Angeles, 
no less than six persons mentioned having 
read the January number of the VoLta 
REVIEW and expressed the same opinion. 


Best wishes for continued success. 


DonaLp R. Caziarc 
Hearing Conservation Specialist 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I must tell you... how much I admire 
the way you are continually making the 
Volta better and better. The recent articles 
on “Motor Vehicle Laws,” and “Driving 
Tips,” should prove very useful to the deaf- 
ened motorist. Things that we can find in 
popular magazines do not give that espe- 
cial slant that we deafened need. ... Molly 
Mather continues to be a joy. She is an- 
other person to whom I write letters in my 
mind and seldom get them actually written. 


Mrs. Huco JOHANSON 
Santa Barbara, California 


Report From Jerusalem 


I wonder how much you hear of all that 
goes on in Palestine these sad days. Our 
School is in the danger zone. I do not 
think any would touch us, but the Terror- 
ists have tried two or three times to blow 
up the broadcasting house which is just 


behind our School... . 


One night we heard the sirens going, 
after the boys had gone to bed, and as we 
knew the Terrorists were somewhere near 
us, we dressed the boys and brought them 
downstairs. When the ‘all clear’ went, we 
put them back to bed. Miss Walden and I 
were very tired and decided to get a little 
sleep if possible, as it was after midnight. 
Before we had time to undress, there was 


(Continued on page 379) 
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Children’s Experiences in Written Form 


By Frances F. VERMILLION 


HILE experience chart stories are 

WV nothing new, many teachers of the 

deaf use them sparingly or not at 
all. Yet how useful they are as an aid in 
teaching language and reading! Most well- 
trained and seasoned instructors of the 
deaf grasp every opportunity to use first- 
hand experiences to further the use and 
establishment of good language. No device 
offers a better or more suitable opportunity 
than the old reliable chart story. 

In some cases the children are able to 
construct their own stories. Whether they 
can do so or not, the value of this form 
of teaching language remains the same. 
All such stories should “tie up” as much 
as possible with the course of study. How- 
ever, no vocabulary should be too limited 
by a course of study or locality. All such 
outlines are merely skeletons or guides in 
material to be covered from grade to grade. 
A wise teacher does not narrow her chil- 
dren down to any definite or cut and dry 
course. 

As an illustration of the application and 
usefulness of experience stories, | offer the 
procedure used with a class recently, after 
a visit to the motion picture, Song of the 
South. 

Before the story was presented, much 
time for discussion was given. Trips to 
the school library and to the city library 
proved most effective. Most city libraries 
have an abundance of material in the chil- 
dren’s section. 

All available pictures of the animals that 
appear in the movie were studied from 
the standpoint of silent reading. This was 
accomplished by matching words with pic- 
tures. Sketching of the animals added to 
the fun. Pictures of Brer Rabbit, the fox, 
the bear, Uncle Remus, the tar baby, but- 
terflies, the frog, and the bluebird were 
made. Then various scenes were sketched, 
such as Uncle Remus walking through the 
woods with a bluebird sitting on his shoul- 
der, or a frog sitting on the bank of a lake 
fishing and smoking a pipe. This movie 


offered a rich variety of scenes to be 
sketched and colored. When these pictures 
were completed, they were exhibited on the 
bulletin board, including sentences describ- 
ing the action shown in the various pic- 
tures. Such drawings can be correlated 
with the school’s art department for finer 
results. There is no more effective method 
of teaching than correlation because it 
involves repetition, which is even more 
essential in teaching the deaf than in teach- 
ing the hearing. 

When the periods of discussion, sketch- 
ing, and picture description had ended, 
the time had arrived for the presentation 
of the experience story in its final form: 


We went to a show on November 20. 
The girls rode in Miss —— ’s car. 
The boys rode in the school bus. 

We saw Uncle Remus. 

He was a good negro man. 

He liked the children. 

He told stories about animals. 

We saw a rabbit in the show. 

Its name was Brer Rabbit. 

We saw a fox and a bear. 

We saw a tar baby. 

We saw many pretty butterflies. 

We saw a frog smoking a pipe. 

We saw a bluebird flying around. 
The show was good. 


We liked it. 


The story was read carefully, and ex- 
plained from the standpoint of sentence 
structure and meaning. One of the best 
means for this is the use of the Fitzgerald 
Key. In this case, the first sentence, “We 
went to a show on November 20,” is writ- 
ten in its correct place in the Key. The 
class will observe that “we” comes under 
“who,” “went” under the verb symbol, “to 
the show” under “where,” and “on No- 
vember 20” under “when.” For the sake 
of variety, we will discuss another sentence 
—the eighth. Again “we” falls under 
“who,” “saw” in the verb column, “a rab- 





(Continued on page 382) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Song in the Silence and Other Poems, by 
M. Eugenie Perry. Ryerson Press, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada. Limited edition 
of 500 copies, 16 pp., paper. Price, 75c. 
Miss Perry, a third-generation Cana- 

dian, lives in Victoria, British Columbia, 

where she is an officer and past president 
of the Victoria and Islands’ Branch of the 

Canadian Authors’ Association. Her work 

has appeared in many publications in 

Canada and the United States, and her 

first book of poems was published in 1942 

under the title, “Hearing a Far Call.” 


As poetry, “Song in the Silence” holds 
one’s interest. As a story, it stands for a 
point of view the Volta Review seeks to 
avoid. For its implication is that the deaf 
are necessarily a people set apart, and 
that even a hard of hearing girl must give 
up all contact with normal existence in 
order to marry a deaf young man: 


“With Jarrod—ah! here lay her hope of 
serving, 
Serving him and his kind... . 
She would be Ruth leaving her people and 
home; 
She would be lonely often, missing her friends; 
Yet, barriered from much of life she knew, 
More confidence in destiny might come. 
Then, in the silence the song of life would 
swell. oe Mt 
One can only hope that Miss Perry will 
learn about the participation in normal so- 
ciety that is possible for the deaf who are 
educated as fellow-citizens, not as foreign- 


ers among their own countrymen. 

Visible Speech, by R. K. Potter, George A. 
Kopp, and Harriet C. Green. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inec., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

The unattained dream of Alexander 
Graham Bell to produce visible speech has 
now become a reality. The book Visible 
Speech, just off the press, tells the story 
of the successful effort of the engineers 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratory to de- 
vise a method of transcribing spoken 
words into lighted symbols. Although the 
goal of this research was to make tele- 
phoned speech visible to the deaf, its rami- 
fications in the field of speech, phonetics, 


physiology and language are potentially 
extensive. | 

Using the principles of the amplifier, 
special radio tubes, magnetic tape and 
filters that permit specific bands of fre- 
quencies to pass, the Bell engineers pic- 
tured sound waves on a slowly moving 
screen, somewhat like television, in pat- 
terns that reflected phonetic speech. Char- 
acteristic features of speech derive from 
specific frequencies or sound vibrations 
and intensities. These frequencies appear 
on the screen of the translator as tiny 
waves. The lower frequencies are ob- 
servable on the lower part of the screen 
and the higher on the upper part. Loud- 
ness or intensity is observable in terms 
of light and dark, the darker being the 
loudest spoken sounds. Since speech 
sounds occur in sequence of time, the 
transcription of succeeding sounds appears 
from left to right on the screen long 
enough to enable the “listener” to read 
the slowly moving patterns. 

The waves in upper, medium and lower 
positions and in light and shadow can be 
interpreted only when the reader has be- 
come skilled in recognizing the patterns. 
He learns the patterns for voiceless stop 
sounds like p, t and k; the voiced stop 
sounds like b, d and g; the voiced fricative 
sounds, the vowels and vowel-like sounds 
and their combinations. Most valuable to 
the skill in translating is knowledge of 
how sounds influence each other, which 
is remarkably demonstrated in this tech- 
nique. Of great interest to the lip reader 
is the principle that the translator does 
not read each letter singly but the word 
as a whole. As some persons are not good 
speakers, their unstressed sounds are not 
as visible on the screen as the stressed 
sounds of good speakers, but fortunately, 
the pattern of speech sound is nearly the 
same regardless of its being produced by 
male or female, tenor or basso profundo. 

The new technique has been offered by 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Our Miscellany 


The Chromovox 


Staff members of the Volta Bureau and 
the American Hearing Society recently had 
the pleasure of seeing a demonstration of 
the Chromovox, a device invented by Mr. 
Herman Goldberg to speed up the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. It dispenses with 
the use of flash cards showing illustrations 
and printed words, as these appear instead 
on a moving tape installed in the Chromo- 
vox. Below the tape panel are three glass 
disks showing the colors used in teaching 
sound elements—blue for breath sounds, 
red for voiced, and brown for nasal. When 
a child gives the wrong sound, the tape 
is stopped and a light flashed back of the 
color which designates the correct sound. 
A moment’s drill results in corrected pro- 
nunciation and the tape moves on. 

The Chromovox may be obtained with 
or without a group hearing aid amplifier 
attached. Its inventor is a teacher in Jun- 


ior High School 47, New York. 





The Alexander Graham Bell Oral 
School, Miami, Florida 


In 1945, the Miami Society for Hard of 
Hearing engaged Mrs. Jennie W. Wills of 
Davenport, Iowa, to conduct a ten day 
clinic for parents and their deaf children. 
Until this time, no provision had been 
made for the young deaf child in Miami. 
The children of school age were sent to the 
State School for the Deaf and Blind at St. 
Augustine, but no pre-school work was 
available. 

The parents were enthusiastic over the 
original ten day classes, and clamored for 
more instruction. By the end of the school 
year in 1946, there were twenty parents en- 
rolled in regular classes held by the Miami 
Society. 


The Society had no budget for the pro- 


ject, and in December 1946 the Miami Sec- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish 
Women assumed the financial responsibili- 


ties of the program. The city granted the 
use of a building, and classroom equipment 
including a four-pupil hearing aid was pur- 
chased. Mrs. David Fairchild, daughter of 
Alexander Graham Bell, presented a piano 
to the school and many private citizens and 
merchants made further contributions. 

Education for the parents was continued, 
and a Parent-Teacher Association was or- 
ganized which was largely responsible for 
the passage of legislation lowering the 
school age for handicapped children from 
six to three years and decreasing the 
teacher unit. This organization was also 
responsible for the establishment of a 
clinic conducted by eight specialists who 
donated their time without charge. 

Twenty children aged 214 to 5 years are 
currently enrolled in the school, attending 
classes five mornings a week ten months 
of the year. Oral and auricular teaching 
methods are used, and the classes have been 
accepted in the Dade County Public In- 
struction Clinic. 





A Hard of Hearing German 
Who Needs Help 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, in charge of Quaker Relief for Ger- 
many, tells the Volta Bureau that hospitals 
in that country are almost completely with- 
out supplies, and suggests that a Volta 
Review reader might assume personal re- 
sponsibility for doing something for Erich 
Pegel, whose letter to the Volta Bureau 
follows: 

“Do you remember me? I was till 1933 
the leader of the North German Associa- 
tion of the Hard of Hearing. Your corres- 
pondent Mr. Gustav Vogt, who died during 
the war, was my friend. 

“Now in these days a new organization 
for the hard of hearing is builded, on the 
old principles before 1933. But alas, I 
cannot participate in this work because 
through the cruel cold in this last winter 
I have got tuberculosis. I am now for many 
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months in a sanatorium, and in my present 
situatior, fat is of vital necessity to me. 
Have you not a philanthropic person or 
organization which could send me some fat 
meat (pork or mutton), butter, or sar- 
dines?” 

Mr. Pagel’s address is Radickestr. 52 v. 
1, Berlin-Aldershof, Germany. 


Army Hearing Centers 


Thanks to the July-August number of 
Wings, the bulletin of the Dayton Hearing 
Society, some very interesting facts and 
figures are quoted here concerning the 
three Army Hearing Centers established 
during World War II. 

The number of deaf and hard of hearing 
service men treated in these centers was 
8400, with ages ranging from 18 to 58 
years. Two-thirds of the men were 22 and 
23 years old. 

The men were classified as follows: 
7.2% were college graduates; .8% were 
illiterate; 8.6% were commissioned; 31.6, 
non-commissioned; 58.2% were unskilled; 
5.4% were professional men. 

The hearing disability had been present 
for only a few months in 15%; for less 
than four years in 33%; for over four 
years in 63%; for over twelve years in 
31%. 

Of the men entered in the Army Centers 
as hard of hearing, 15% were found to be 
cases of hysterical (psychogenic) deaf- 
ness. These men were treated by psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists and otologists. 
Sixty per cent of the psychogenic cases 
were of combat origin. 


ne 


Directory of Michigan Services 


The Michigan Mirror, publication of the 
Michigan State School for the Deaf, pre- 
sented an excellent service feature in its 
issue of June 12, 1947. The Mirror com- 
piled and published “Services for Hard 
of Hearing, A Directory of Michigan Non- 
Medical Clinics and Consultative Services.” 
Copies are available. Address Michigan 
Mirror, the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint 2, Michigan. 
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And it’s entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 


The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S. $795 
Price subject to change without notice. 


Cfelechion 


Plus Tax 


ELECTRIE ClLoOCxzsS 





TELECHRON INC., ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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™ Book 


You Have Been Waiting For 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


ows 


Step-by-step lessons for 

those who wish to get 

better use from their 
remaining hearing 


The First Book on 
Auditory Training 


to Result from Rehabilitation 
Work with Service Men 


From Practical Experience in 
an Army General Hospital, 
the Author Presents A 
Course of Lessons which 
Civilians May Use at Home 


A Little Book That Pays Big Dividends 
Price, $3.00 


ow 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Placement of the Handicapped 


At one time the United States Civil 
Service Commission prepared a list of 
occupations suitable for the deaf and for 
the hard of hearing. Social workers in 
the field of deafness have never liked 
prescribed lists because they seem to offer 
limitations, although they were intended 
to offer suggestions. It is the training and 
resourcefulness of a person which make 
him suitable for a certain type of work, 
rather than his physical limitations. 

It is good to see that the Civil Service 
Commission has adopted this idea. In its 
new book, “A Guide For the Placement of 
the Physically Impaired,” there appears 
this paragraph under “Hearing Defects”: 

“Many circumstances affect the capaci- 
ties of the deaf and hard of hearing; fore- 
most of these is the individual’s adjust- 
ment to the defect. Lists of jobs suitable 
for persons with impaired hearing, while 
having value only in a suggestive sense, 
are useful in the ordinary cases of persons 
who must look for work in which hearing 
is not essential. If a person displays an 
unusual degree of ingenuity and adjust- 
ment, his vocational aptitudes are more 
important in evaluating his capacity for 
work than listings of jobs in which hear- 
ing- is not essential.” 


“Good Companions” in Scotland 
In May, 1946, a new club for the hard 


of hearing was organized in Peterhead, 
Scotland, by Mr. Alexander Buchan, a 
young man who lost his hearing as the re- 
sult of service in the British Army during 
the recent war. ; 

Membership is open to persons who have 
lost their hearing in adult life, to lip read- 
ing teachers, and to others who are in- 
terested in promoting the club’s objectives. 

Some of the “Good Companions” would 
like American correspondents. An ex- 
change of letters between countries should 
prove very interesting. Anyone wishing to 
find “pen pals” across the Atlantic may 
write to the Volta Bureau and the letters 
will be referred to Mr. Buchan. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 375) 


the Bell engineers as a working tool for 
research in many fields, the hard of hear- 
ing and deaf, electronics, phonetics, physi- 
ology. This report marks the beginning 
of a new area of research, establishes a 
new vocabulary for the phonetician, and 
points to new methods of teaching. 


WarRREN H. Garpner, Ph.D., 


in Hearing News. 


A Hearing Aid For the Relief of Tinnitus 
Aurium, by Maurice Saltzman, M. D., and 
Matthew S. Ersner, M. D., Vol. LVII, 
May, 1947, The Laryngoscope, 50¢ a 
copy, 640 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10. 


Hard of hearing persons occasionally 
are heard to say that wearing a hearing 
aid seems to help decrease their head 
noises. This is the first professional com- 
ment to appear upon the matter, however, 
and will be of interest to both professional 
and lay people. 


Science Gives New Hope to the Deafened, 
by Norton Canfield, M. D., p. 14 The 
Crippled Child, June 1947, 11 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. $1. per yr., single 
copies 25 cents. 


Dr. Canfield presents a comprehensive 
article on the advancements made in re- 
cent years in the field of “audiology,” in- 
cluding the work of the Army at Walter 
Reed, Hoff General and Deshon Hospitals. 





Letters to the Editor 

(Continued from page 373) 
a terrific bang; it shook the house, and blew 
in a door in our bedroom leading on to the 
verandah, breaking all the glass. Some Ter- 
rorists fleeing from Damascus Gate, where 
they had thrown bombs, had run into a 
lamp post in the middle of the road quite 
near our School. The car overturned, the 
bombs exploded, and the men were killed. 
Miss Walden and I went into the dormitory. 
All the boys were fast asleep. We found 
their door leading on to the verandah blown 
in, and the floor covered with glass from all 
the broken windows. We swept up the 
glass, hung up heavy curtains to keep out 
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NOW! 


GET BURGESS 


QUALITY in 
THESE NEW SMALL- 


SIZE BATTERIES 





New construction principles have made it possible to 
pack more hours of power into these tiny Burgess ““B” 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny “‘B”’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 





No. U10-E 
15 VOLTS 


No. U20-E No. U15-E 
30 VOLTS 222 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 
ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 
department stores. 
Burgess makes a full 
line of “‘A” and “B” 
batteries for vacuum 
tube instruments and 
all popular types for 
carbon aids. 

Look for the black- 
and-white stripes. 
They identify Burgess 
Quality. : 
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ANNOUNCING 


SOLO-PAK 


SINGLE UNIT 


HEARING AID 


We sincerely believe that trying Solo- 
pak and observing its careful refinements 
will convince you of the excellency of this 
instrument. Let us demonstrate the many 
unique improvements; then compare, and 
recognize at once, advanced, yet depend- 
able engineering techniques, that result in 
clearer, more natural hearing. 


NEW—NO SEPARATE BATTERY PACK OR 
BATTERY CORD 

NEW—LARGE, POWERFUL MICROPHONE 

NEW—LOW OPERATING COSTS 

NEW—CLEAR, MORE NATURAL TONES 

NEW—NOISE REDUCING CASES IN CHOICE 
OF COLORS 


NEW—INTERCHANGEABLE MAGNETIC, 
CRYSTAL AND BONE RECEIVERS 


~~ ~~""" FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Simply Fill Out and Mail to Allen-Howe 
Name _.______. 
RE 


ih 


Allen-Howe Electronics Corp. 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the cold air, and all the boys slept peace- 
fully until the next morning. Most of the 
windows had been broken, and repairs cost 
nearly twenty-five pounds (about $100) !! 

Jerusalem is still a city of barbed wire; 
there is just room for us to get out of our 
gate! 

We have so much to be thankful for; we 
have never had such a happy, good little 
‘family,’ our only regret is that we cannot 
take more of the many boys waiting for 
admission, but with only one servant, Miss 
Walden and I have our hands full. 

Last week a labourer came from Jaffa 
with his little deaf son. The poor man had 
lost his wife, and had no one to look after 
his little son. Little six year old Joseph has 
such big lovely eyes, and when he smiled 
and took my hand we felt we must take 
him. He is a very clever child; all the boys 
love him, and try to help him. 

Now half of our boys come from Moslem 
homes. One very rich Moslem father, when 
he saw how happy and good his little son 
was, and heard him speak, and watched 
him lip read so well, said to our cook in 
Arabic, “Why do these ladies do this won- 
derful work?” I told him that we were 
the followers of the Son of God, Who, when 
He was in Palestine, made the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 

Most foods are rationed, and very dear, 
and we wondered if it would be worth while 
to try our annual “Pound Day.” We de- 
cided not to drop it, even if we did not get 
much. We had a wonderful response. All 
the tables in the food room were full of 
jam, rice, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, and all 
kinds of tinned food. We also received one 
hundred and thirteen pounds in money. 
Many of the gifts came from Jews and 
Moslems, as well as from Christians of all 
denominations. 

Our High Commissioner has been more 
than kind to us. Soon after we returned 
from England he sent us a packing case full 
of jam, tinned foods, soap, etc. He invited 
all the family to a garden party at Govern- 
ment House, and sent cars to fetch us and 
to take us home. I wish you could have 
seen the joy of the boys when they arrived 
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ounmer Teachers of Lip Reading == 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mes. Lucaiia M. Moons 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. Linii1ANn C. Dorsy 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 


Miss FraNoES E. DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Oolorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6805 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 


Miss Franozs H. Downss 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. ELmZaBETH HELM Nrronte 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Ellinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GurTaups TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 


Wichita 


Miss Lanna BRYANT 
0 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Maryland 


Silver Spring 


Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
9410 Columbia Blvd. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Luavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


Nzew Enouanp SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 
Brockton 


~~ Harrier M. Grsson 
0 Byron Avenue 
Phoss: 8759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArrHur J. YouNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 


Dept. of — Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEarry 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


Mrs. Susrm F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUBRITS G. JAMES 


87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 


Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Pavuins Rau 
Mrs. KaTuryn A. OnDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MarrHa P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 

1420 Walnut Street 

Phone: Pennypacker 6780 
Scranten 

Mrs. BrATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Ouay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Maris SLAck 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 
Miss Lucy MoCavucHrin 
918 Henderson 8t., Apt. 8 
Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 
Miss Lovis® HIuLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Ation I, PuTnNam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 : 

Mrs. Lucite P. TuRNse 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-8562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SOHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 beige Street 

Phone: 1248-3 


Port Washington, Long Island Washington 


Miss Marcarsr Dunw 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Syracuse 7 


Miss E.LizaBEera G. DsLayy 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Bupione 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Oolumbus 


Miss Marrs K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. Davipson 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 

Mrs. Evpora H. SPIscEeLesre 
820 E. Washington St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebee 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 
of 
sommifiK LATTL 
FOUNDATION 


SUMMER CAMP | 











Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to through high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

- 


Limited to 60 children; six weeks 
instruccions and sports for $150.00. 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 


Applications now being accepted. 
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home with wonderful packets of sweets, 
and toys in their arms. 
Thank you for all you do to help us. 
Mary F. CHAPMAN, 
School for the Deaf, 
135 St. Paul’s Road, 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 





Children’s Experiences 
(Continued from page 374) 


ees 


bit” under “what,” and “in the show” 
under “when.” Upon the arrival of the 
question period the story, written on Key 
paper, should be referred to when abso- 
lutely necessary. As the questions are 
asked, reference can be made to the Key 
for the leading words in each question. 
For example, when the teacher asks 
“Where did we go?” the children will, 
without fail, look at the “where” column 
for the correct answer. Similarly, when 
asked “Who rode in the school bus?”. 
“When did we go to a show?” or “What 
did we see?” the children will look for 
the answers in the “who” column, the 
“when” column, or the “what” column. 
The outstanding members of any class are 
often able to construct questions soon after 
the teacher asks a few. How gratifying it 
is when a deaf child is eager to ask a 
question! 

For silent reading, the story may be cut 
into sentence strips and later into parts of 
sentences. These strips are placed in the 
correct order of sequence in a Plymouth 
chart. This should precede the drill on 
question forms because it fixes the sentence 
structure in the minds of the children, and 
as a result, the questions come more easily 
and readily. 

A lesson of this type is adapted to deaf 
children who have been in school for three 
or four years. In many cases they come to 
school at the age of four or five, are given 
three years of preparatory work, and are 
seven or eight upon entering the first grade. 
Experience stories should play a large part 
in their reading and language. 

This method simplifies the teaching of 
stories found in the textbook. With less 
effort, the children can “go through” a 
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> FaEMDLY TALKS ABOUT WeEARE ais ~> 


—_ 


How Important Is a Tone Control? 


At first glance, a hearing aid tone control 
may seem to be just a gadget—a minor con- 
venience that’s not really essential to good 
hearing. However, it is actually a very im- 
portant part of the instrument. 

As you know, there are always two types 
of sounds competing for our attention—the 
sounds we most want to hear, like conversa- 
tion or music, and “background noises,” like 
the rumble of traffic or the noises in a store, 
restaurant or office. 

Fortunately for hearing aid users, many of 
these background noises are grouped together 
in the lower frequencies while the most im- 
portant speech sounds are in a higher tonal 
range. A hearing aid could be designed that 
would reduce the background noise by giving 
the low frequencies no amplification at all. 
But that would not be desirable when we are 
in quiet surroundings or listening to music 
because these low tones add to the fullness 
and richness of sounds. Instead, better hear- 
ing aids have a tone control so that the in- 


dividual wearer can adjust the instrument as 
he moves from quiet to noisy surroundings. 

For example, on Western Electric Hearing 
Aids, this simple control, called a Tone Dis- 
criminator, has three separate settings. The 
first permits approximately the same ampli- 
fication for low tones as for others and is often 
preferred for quiet locations. The other two 
settings progressively “step down” the ampli- 
fication given to low-pitched background 
noise, making sounds in the conversational 
range clearer and more intelligible. 

When used to best advantage, this tone con- 
trol is enormously helpful to users, especially 
to beginners who are adjusting themselves to 
the experience of hearing well again. Learning 
how to use this control—not only to adjust to 
surroundings but also to fit individual hearing 
impairments—is one of the first steps toward 
the full enjoyment of a hearing aid. In this, 
as in so many other ways, Western Electric 
Hearing Aid dealers are particularly well qual- 
ified to help. 





This message is one of a series 
from Western Electric, maker of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 
is interested in hearing aids and 
hearing problems. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emersen Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 

401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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textbook story, and select the who, what. 
where, and when words or phrases. The 
action words or verbs have more of a 
meaning, too. 

Let’s not neglect the chart story—the 
written form of the experiences of the 


children. 





The Convention in Florida 
(Continued from page 372) 

A good deal of reactionary influence is at work 
in the profession. A renewal of vigor, enthusiasm, 
and faith in the possibilities of the deaf is over- 
due. Parents of deaf children are going to help 
to bring it about. 

On all sides one heard expressions of 
pleasure in the provisions for the comfort 
and entertainment of the members of the 
Convention. Dr. Settles and his commit- 
tees were highly and deservedly compli- 
mented, and the appreciation was also put 
into tangible form by the presentation, to 
him and Mrs. Settles, of a beautiful radio. 
A word about the weather should not come 
amiss, for there were many who expressed 
fear that the southern location was a 
guarantee of unendurable heat. To these 
it may be said that comfort was greater by 
far than at many such meetings held much 
farther north. 

The meeting closed in an atmosphere of 
geniality, happiness, and high plans for 
the convention of 1949. Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, 
who served as Program Chairman for this 
meeting, was elected to the presidency of 
the organization for the next biennium. 





I Thought It Impossible 
(Continued from page 371) 


add that not only has she proved a wonder- 
ful friend to many deaf people but she has 
found wonderful friends among them. 
Together we have accomplished what I 
once thought was impossible. I am back 
at my draughtsman’s board and making a 
go of it. I know Betty will put me right 
when my speech goes wrong. As for Jona- 
than, he is growing up with parents whose 
union is of unparalleled strength, for to- 
gether they have triumphed over adversity. 








Get 
“EVEREADY” 
“MINI-MAX” 
“B” BATTERIES 
for Better 
Hearing 
L-O-N-G-E-R! 
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ECAUSE they have extra energy capacity built in, 

these great batteries can help you to better hearing. 

You get more full-volume operation when and as you need 
it. You get longer battery life. And you save money besides. 
Exclusive flat-cell inner construction with no waste 
space is the secret. Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy 
producers ... size for size, the most compact ... penny for 

penny, the most economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” 


batteries give you better hearing longer. Ask your hearing- 
aid dealer for them. 





Le 


: The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and "'Mini-Max” 
distinguish products of 
, [nc- 1 
. pany: N. ¥ 1 
Oe ath jarbon Tener York 17, 1 NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
y t 42nd . : Kiet, s ” ‘ 
2 eat end FREE new OO pearing” 30 East 42nd Street 
arene Toward Be a \ New York 17, N. Y. 
, Bo ee Unit of Union Carbide 
Name—— 4 eller. — H and Carbon Corporation 
Street-———_ st _ ie e UCC] MARK 
City—_ auth ee 


a= 
aoe” 
~ 


MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Vacopak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
continuously variable 




















frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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William H. Snowdon, M.A. 
(Continued from page 368) 


staff departed to the coast of Berwickshire. 

In the year that war broke out Mr. Snow- 
don was awarded a scholarship in the De- 
partment of Education of the Handicapped, 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
but he preferred not to take it up because 
of the war. With characteristic modesty, 
he makes no reference to the personal sacri- 
fice involved in abandoning such a splendid 
opportunity. Instead he remained at his 
post, only to be struck down by a serious 
attack of influenza which prostrated him 
for over two months and left him with 
acute rheumatism. This naturally caused 
his rejection whenever he tried to “join 
up.” However, he joined the Home Guard 
after his health had improved somewhat. 

In 1942 he spent a year at the Stoke- 
on-Trent school for the blind and deaf, 
where many hours were spent on a church 
tower, looking for signs of enemy activity, 
by day and by night, but in 1943 he was 
more fortunate, as he was appointed to the 
staff of the Newcastle-on-Tyne School for 
the Deaf, a most congenial position. The 
same year he spent his summer holiday “on 
the land” in Worcestershire, where he was 
set to peeling potatoes for 120 people at 
each meal! This drudgery was considera- 
bly lightened by the help of a young lady 
who, Mr. Snowdon confesses, approved his 
technique with knife and peeling! The 
following year they met again at the same 
camp and became engaged. They were mar- 
ried on V.J. Day, the early hours of which 
Mr. Snowdon spent parading the city with 
thousands of people, all in a state of excite- 
ment. His own wedding formed the climax 
of that historic day. 

Just before this important event, Mr. 
Snowdon decided that he had better gain 
some experience in teaching normal chil- 
dren, for the very good reason that teach- 
ers of the deaf, in his opinion, can do more 
effective work if their experience with nor- 
mal people is as wide as possible. He joined 
the staff of the Boys’ High School, of South 
Shields, with this in view. At the same time 
he started the Newcastle-on-Tyne lip read- 
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Ai WEARING AIDS got that way 


{Raytheon contributions to develop- 
ment of the Hearing Aid as a fine 
precision-electronic instrument) 


4, C ; 
forteneh SO OUT NOISE... 












MICROPHONICS, say the experts, are ‘“‘extraneous 
sounds caused by vibration of filaments and other parts 
in an electronic tube.” To users of early Hearing Aids, 
they were unpleasant reminders of bells, gongs, cats. 
In modern Hearing Aids microphonics are virtually 
unknown... thanks to an important Raytheon tube 
development in which the filament and other parts 
subject to vibration were shortened to one-half their 
former length. In addition, filaments are now made of 
stronger material and held under higher tension, thus 
raising the vibration frequency so that unpleasant 
sounds are no longer audible. 

Accomplishments such as this, along with general 
superiority of design and construction, have placed 
the name RAYTHEON on 90 of all Hearing Aid 

Tubes in use today. 











RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Special Tube Section 
Excellence tn Electronics 55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 


IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- 6% 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





% A smal! apparatus to amplity telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Bepecially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED % 


} TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
. ALL HEARING AIDS | 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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ing classes for adults, together with Miss 
Young as co-teacher, and quickly noticed 
that social contacts were established be- 
tween pupils as a result of class meetings. 
He therefore founded a social club in Janu- 
ary 1945, which, except for public holidays, 
has been open every Thursday ever since. 
This club is open for seven hours each 
week, has a canteen of its own, boasts 200 
members, and publishes monthly a_ first 
rate little magazine. 

Recently a second club was organized by 
Mr. Snowdon, at Chester-le-street, and a 
Durham and Northumberland League is in 
process of formation. 

I asked Mr. Snowdon what his hopes 
were for the future of this work for the 
hard of hearing in Britain. He replied that 
they were embodied in the aims outlined 
in the constitution of the British Associa- 
tion of the Hard of Hearing. He longs es- 
pecially to see the deafened given every op- 
portunity to realize the great potentialities 
which, in many of them, have become re- 
pressed through deafness. Mr. Snowdon 
feels that social intercourse is the chief 
remedy for the psychological difficulties 
which appear with deafness. The ordinary 
lip reading classes are not enough. The 
provision of means for the deafened to 
meet regularly, to enjoy social life in con- 
genial surroundings, is the most important 
thing that can be done for them. 

Every thoughtful person will agree un- 
reservedly with Mr. Snowdon in this view. 
and will appreciate the enthusiasm and re- 
gard which those who are identified with 
him in this work feel towards him. Under 
his leadership, the clubs and leagues in 
Britain are confident of attaining many of 
their goals. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 363) 


was one sound that came to her clearly but 
which completely baffled her. Finally she 
realized that she was hearing the sound of 
a bull frog, something she had not heard 
in fifteen years. 

Among the sounds I remember most 
clearly are the chirping of sparrows out- 
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a New High 
in HEARING 
« HAPPINESS: 











ABC _ 
_— | PERMO-MAGNETIC 


1. NO CRYSTALS—Neither heat nor rainy weather can affect the efficiency 
of this new hearing aid microphone. 


2. PHONEMASTER—You can really enjoy using the telephone—any- 
where! 











3. NOISEMASTER—You can hear in extremely noisy places where you 
never thought you could hear before. 


4. NO FRONT OPENINGS IN MICROPHONE CASE—clothing noises are 
reduced to a new low level. 


5. POWERIZER—Superpower is at your command, if you need it. 


6. SELECTIVE POWER OUTPUT—And a new, satisfying system of tone 
control. These, plus other new features, make the Permo-Magnetic the 
most efficient Radioear ever produced in over twenty years of hearing 
aid engineering experience. 


-— 1-PIECE OR 2-PIECE~— 


RADIOEAR 


wearing comfort 
and convenience 
UNIPHONE MULTIPOWER 


Remember only Radioear is Permo-Magnetic. See your nearest Radioear 
Distributor now and discover for yourself what these new and radically 
different Radioear features mean to your hearing happiness. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306-308 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Dice. gf, dA 


Life Situation Motion Pic P 


LUCELIA M. MOORB 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


e Course 











Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 


Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 


Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 
Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 











LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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side my bedroom window in the early 
morning at my aunt’s house in St. Joseph, 
Mo. I noticed the sparrows in St. Joseph 
rather than in my own home, because our 
house in Kansas City was in the suburbs, 
and my aunt lived on a busy city street. | 
recall the clop-clop of horses, too, going 
down that same street in St. Jo, and I re. 
member the musical call with which my 
cousin used to wake us up, rapping at our 
doors and crying, on an ascending and 
descending note—‘Well, well, WELL, well, 
well.” Those sounds are as clear in my 
mind today as when I heard them many 
years ago. I recall, too, the aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana played on a ‘cello, and 
it is much more clear than the sound of 
my own piano playing, though I studied 
piano ten years before I lost my hearing. 
I hasten to add that there is nothing par- 
ticularly painful about these memories of 
sound; they are just interesting. 


Wanted: A Sixteen Year Old 


Do any sixteen-year-olds read _ these 
pages, and would any of them like to write 
to a young deaf girl in England? A letter 
has come to the Volta Bureau from a teach- 
er who is interested in this girl: 

Dear Editor of the Volta Review: 

I wonder if you or Molly Mather could 
find a pen friend for a deaf girl whom I am 
teaching. She is Diana Whitby, and she 
will be 16 in October. She was in a private 
school for the deaf from the age of four 
and a half until she was sixteen, and she 
has been living in our home and having 
lessons with me since then. 

She is a bright deaf girl, who speaks and 
writes well, and writes a good letter. She 
is very interested in stamps, and amateur 
photography, and she reads quite a lot. In 


term time, she lives here, but her home is | 


Ivor House 
Tower Lane 
Taunton 
Somerset 
England 
I myself am an interested reader of the 
Volta Review, which I find very helpful 
in my teaching. I am working with a group 
of older deaf girls at the moment; two are 
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our NEW PARAVOX ABOUT SIZE OF SPECTACLE CASE—SLIM— 
she SLENDER—EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS GREAT PROTECTION 
ing | AGAINST BREAKAGE, ASSURES ONE-MINUTE SERVICE 


Thousands acclaim the PARAVOX 'Xtra-Thin Hearing Aid as their 





- “Number One” choice. 
oa lt has everything, we believe, desirable in an Aid. Small size, 
] slimness that nestles under garments, lightweight (about 6 ounces cal : beg 
7 even with batteries), high fidelity amplification,—and only one cord. ~~ a. 
2 is 10c ‘A’ ry 
No longer need you carry bulky batteries or a separate battery lasts 60 hours. 
carrier which you may hide in your back pocket (if you are a man) —_Using the *A’conomizer (at 
or on your person (if you are a woman). PARAVOX, with its one-case, _left above) you can save 
one-cord, can be your answer to greater comfort and hearing ease. on ‘A’ batteries, Cut your 
hearing aid costs this 
SEE PARAVOX BEFORE YOU BUY! Try it, test it, and you, too, will PARAVOX way. 
the know why thousands have bought it. 
oful ASK FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET “Hearing Electrically”. 
oup It's free,— tells you how a bird note travels through the PARAVOX. 
are 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. — 2056 East 4th Street — CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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boarding pupils and three come by the day. 
I think a pen friend would be a help to 
Diana, and I shall be grateful if the Volta 
Bureau will help me find one. 
ELsIE FEARNLEY 
8 Pheasants Way 


Rickmansworth, Herts., England 


| hope that some of our younger friends 
will write to Diana. Foreign letters are al- 
ways interesting, and it is one of the com- 
pensating features of these troubled times 
that we are at least in communication with 
many different countries from whom we 
have been cut off. During the past month 
or so, I have had letters from France, Ger- 
many and Spain, and I have been hearing 
from Switzerland almost since the end of 
the war. Personal interchange and under- 
standing will help at least a little bit to 
mitigate the colossal misunderstandings 
that are making the world such a wretched 
place today. I am always happy when 
there is opportunity in these columns to 
exchange opinions with our friends beyond 
the seas. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MAarHeR. 





Little Sidelights on Dr. Bell 
(Continued from page 359) 


groceries—and Dr. Bell—that the sides 
were almost awash and the stern down at 
a perilous angle, it seemed to me. 

You know, Dr. Bell loved to stay as long 
as he could in his northern home. He 
hated summer heat. Once the Association 
dragged him down from his cool retreat to 
attend a summer meeting. You do not need 
to be told what Washington felt like. When 
I went to see him the servant said he was 
‘down in the tank.’ Naturally, I was puz- 
zled. It seemed that down in his cellar 
there was a great tank for storage of water. 


’ Dr. Bell had had the water removed and 


had turned the tank into a comfortable re- 
fuge from the intolerable heat of summer. 

Up at Baddeck he had a big open fire- 
place. I noticed that in the back he had 
a “water-back” and was curious to know 
its purpose. He explained to me that when 
it got cold and he was still allowed to stay 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt ‘‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World’s First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


Couslicon 


i 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
) 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
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|] imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need to 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 


and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 
NAME .... Sy haees | 
ADDRESS....... ; ’ 

Cif?..... se STATE | 


A A A A A A SN TS I LANNE MNT pee ere 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
| EE SEI $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_____.$17.00 
Series III. Myths —....... $10.00 
ae 5, ae eee ee $37.50 
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up there, he ran a pipe from the “water- 
back” to a radiator placed behind his easy 
chair and in that way kept warm “front 
and back.” The open blaze warmed his 
front and the radiator warmed his back. 

The last time I saw him in Baddeck he 
was intensely interested in two things, the 
box kites he was building to take him up 
in the air, and the multi-nippled ewes he 
was breeding to have “litters” of lambs and 
be able to nurse them. 

I can see in my mind’s eye today Dr. 
Bell and his young secretary chasing and 
catching a ewe and throwing her on her 
back so that I could see the multiple nip- 
ples and count them. I am ashamed to 
say I do not remember how many he had 
developed up to that time, but he had great 
hopes. 

You may be amused to hear that once 
when I was with Dr. Bell in his home in 
Washington I had occasion to telephone 
and asked him if he had a telephone I 
could use. He said, “I suppose there is one 
in the house, but it’s as far from me as | 
can get the miserable thing.” 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 367) 


that thought at least. I want my girls to 
learn to attend church and to enjoy it. But 
I don’t want to force church on them at 
an age where they can hardly be expected 
to sit still and gain something from the 
service. While they are so young my hus- 
band and I are taking turns attending 
church. If we attend a church some day 
that has a nursery my two will remain 
there during the service. Meanwhile, they 
will be learning at other places that there 
are certain times they have to sit quietly 
and be good little girls—at informal pro- 
grams or while visiting. Then when they 
are ready and able to sit quietly the family 
will attend church together, and no one 
will scurry to the front just because the 
family occupies the back pew. 

We had a minister once who had a chil- 
dren’s sermon the first part of his service. 
The youngsters would sit in the front of 
the church and listen to the music, take 
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oO UNERX 


SO ONE PIECE HEARING AID 
aa NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 


$1 os a COMPLETE 


COMPACT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 





COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 









6 o&. COMPLETE ae 


A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT 


Up to the minute performance in a single easy to wear unit. 


AND EQUALLY IMPORTANT — the UNEX is an approved in- 


strument sold by many leading optical, medical or by similar 
well established dealers to insure CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. 








Developed by NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass., from nine 
years of experience in making custom built Hearing Aids for 
special cases. 














NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE, MASS. 
Other Models Available in Ps. a FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE UNEX 
CRYSTAL, MAGNETIC & NAME INTERESTED AS: 
BONE CONDUCTION vue vee 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


About size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac ' 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


elton 


HEARING AID 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-78 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me, without apigetion, FREE informa- 


tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 
X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 


a pectindanliomicemuntaabasemnibtntois 
Address 


Town. ee 
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part in the singing and then listen to a 
simple message. Before the regular serv- 
ice the children would file quietly out. They 
enjoyed their special service, their sermon 
had a lesson for them beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and the habit of attending church 
wasn't a painful process for them. 


Mrs. E. M., Ore. 


Learning to Walk 


This little boy must first master walking 
before he can attend school and learn to 
talk. 

Summer is practically upon us and we 
are profiting from all this warm weather. 
George already has a beautiful tan. He 
is outdoors most of the day. His walking 
has greatly improved since last I wrote. He 
walks a great distance without falling now, 
and has learned to pick himself up without 
assistance and go on walking, but it is 
still quite difficult for him. 

He has been taking physio-therapy treat- 
ments at the Crippled Childrens’ Hospital 
here. They have helped him immensely. 
We go there three times a week. Not long 
ago the hospital was visited by Dr. Fay 
and Dr. Carlson. Dr. Fay is an internation- 
ally known neurologist and Dr. Carlson is 
a specialist in the field of cerebral palsy. 
He is quite severely spastic, and it is an 
everlasting wonder to see how he has 
gained control of himself. 

The visits to the hospital constitute a 
forty minute physiotherapy treatment 
where George has learned to do so many 
exercises with his legs. The nurse super- 
vises him while he goes through his rou- 
tine. Then follows rhythmic walking up 
and down the hall. I cannot watch, for 
George does much better alone. At 10:30, 
immediately following the therapy, we join 
the school children next door for their 
recess period. On nice days, they play 
outside; on rainy days they stay in their 
school room, playing with blocks on the 
floor. George dearly loves these visits to 
the school. All the children are five years 
and older. They are very sweet to George 
and accept him as a member of their 
group, even though he is smaller. This is a 


~ 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


So a nape te ata o = eR fe 





HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocai ana orai advancement in chicren. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and. speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted v b by of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and oiate enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range +++ 82.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
ehildren from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading $2.75 








LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of fcermal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes $3. 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed) 
Books I, II, III,, and IV 
All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. 0. Box 2044 Seattle 11. Washington 











BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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school for crippled children only. There is 7 
no teaching for the deaf, but nevertheless 7 
George is building’ his self-confidence by 7 
being with them. Before we began all this © 
he played only with the children here in 7 
the trailer park. He couldn’t begin to keep 7 
up with them. He did not understand them, 7 
nor they him. Oftentimes ugly situa- 7 
tions arose where George was the loser. 
All this began to make him extremely bel- § 
ligerent and frustrated. He was whiny and © 
loud. My head ached continually. Now * 
that he has supervised play with children ~ 
that do not continually excel him he is | 
much happier, and so am I. | 


—Mrs. G. A. P., Texas 
Development 


Bonnie was an incubator baby and did ~ 
not talk and did not walk until she was two, 
Through home and school training she is 
developing fast. 

The children are getting a fine start at 
the Alexander Graham Bell School in Mi- 7 
ami under Mrs. Jennie Wills. Also a bill | 
has just now passed the House and Senate © 
in Florida lowering the age limit of handi- 7 
capped children from six to three years, | 
so we may go into the school system, which © 
is as it should be. As to your suggestion of § 
bathing Bonnie and putting her to bed ~ 
when she is naughty, I am afraid she is 7 
much too fond of her bath for that treat- 7 
ment. She adores water, whether for drink- 
ing, swimming, or bathing. She takes her 
bath alone now, even washes her hair, then 
rinses under the shower. In all fairness I 7 
must admit she does a good job, scrubbing 
her head real hard. She likes her inde- = 
pendence, but will ask for help if she really © 
is stumped, like buttoning back buttons 
and tying her shoelaces. } 

There are no children in my neighbor- 7 
hood and it is lonesome for Bonnie. Be-~ 
cause of this I take her with me and always © 
get her out among people part of the after- 
noon. She plays alone nicely but I don't) 
want her to become an introvert. Luckily, 
she is in school all morning and the beach 
is convenient for afternoon. 


—Mrs. G.R., Florida 





